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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

- 1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

T hieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and dircctcr? Pore. 


——00000— 


PROGRESS OF USURPATION. 





EXTENSION OF THE LAW OF LIBEL—THE POET GOLD- 
SMITH A SILLY FELLOW, OR MR. JUSTICE “BEST, 
SOMETHING ELSE—BOROUGHMONGER LAW. AND..PO- 
LIFICAL JUDGES DISPENSING POLITICAL JUSTICE. 





We have often before called the public attention to 
the’abuses of the law of libel, and we have also; in vain, 
Attempted to induce those who are liable to its infamous 
operations, to take some measures in théir own defence 
and strike it where the blow would be mortal. “What 
insanity pessesses the editors of the public press—what 
culpable neglect attaches to our leading political charac- 
tera: it is uscless to investigate; but itis lamentable, that 
such abuses should pass current under the’ name of the 
law, when the law disowns them, as much as justice 
shudders at the practices. Sir Francis Burdett is not in 
prison, by any error of the law; but because he was tried 
by a jury, struck in contempt of the evident spirit, and 
not in consonance with the letter of the law.. Mr. Hunt 
of the Examiner has also been a victim to the discretion 
of the Master of the Crown-office; and if they will not 
attack the the root of the eyil. they must be content to 
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take the consequences. "We may regret, but we canict 
assist them, if they will not assist themselves, We have 
been driven to this si te et, from a perusal of the report 
of the trial of Messrs. Jo ‘lie , the prov rietors of @ ie Car- 
file Joxrnai, a provincia! Apert af hiberal prine) ipl ies, and 
conducted witha creat talent, for a libel on the Nar quis 
of Queensberry ‘Phe worst day: 3s of the Star Chamber 
scem fast appre ching to bless » the | happy rele n of George 
he Fourth. The principles wi on were beld ia public 
execration, When professed by Star Chandine judges, 
are again revived; ana if will be difficult to discover 
What is vot a libel, if the opinions of the judges are to 
guide selected juries in returning verdicts. For our 
own parts we should prefer infinitely that juries should 
be dispensed with altogether, than that they should be 
subjected to the inf uence, while it is asserted is legally 
exercised on such occasions; for a judge, who was 
personally —— for his condcet, would not venture 
to go so far in the oulrage of the common principies of 
justice, as a jury under the influence of the prosecutors, 
Who mix again in the mass of society, and only leave the 
sufferings of their victim to mark where his oppressors 
have been. 


The proposition that TroTH is a libel deserving of 


punishment, is monstrous enough, to rouse every manly 
bosom in indignation against its utlerers; but even this 
is nothing in monstrosity equal to the proceedings now 
before us; in which the folly and the injustice of such 
prosecutions are blended so fully in illustr ation, as to 
leave no chance of either being hereafter excelled. Lad 
such a prosecution been preferred in London, the uni- 

versal laughter and mockery of the Court would have 
driven the prosecutor to hide his head from the general 
jeer. No counsel could have affected suflicient gravity 
to have opened the pleadings; nor would any jury, 


even selected with the dest discretion of the Master of 


the Crown-office, have waited an instant, or needed an 
arzumeot, to induce them to have said unanimously nok 
guilty, But they manage these things better in the 
country. Leta returmer be prosecuted, and his convic- 
Lon is certain, Had Messrs. Jollie been indicted for a 
eonspirecy to bring the moon into contempt. by reading 
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hy candle light, the pers had been guvilfy! Carlisle is 
zome distance from London; and policy is not consi- 
dered the grand characteristic of Mr. Justice Best; but 
we are quite astonished, at the language attributed to 
him, on the occasion. We have | ardly: patience to de- 
tail the pe They strike as so peculiarly re- 
sembline the days of Charies the First, that we have 
some dilleulty in believing that we are living after the 
revolution of 1688. 

Charles, Marquis of Queensberry, it seems Is a pro- 
prietor of certain ‘estates in D umfrieshire ; and Colonel 
of the Dumfrieshire Militia. The calling out of the 
Dumfrieshire Militia, gave occasion to a paragraph to 
that effect appearing in the Carlisle Journal: and inan 
article on political economy, the inside reasoning, 
mingled with illustrative statemenis, occurs 


‘< It has been allowed that the Scotch are averse to applying for paro- 
chial relief. Whe pressure of distress, therefore, must have been extreme, 
in many of the parishes in the —_ of Dumfries, because the nun- 
ber of paupers have within these few years, heen conside rably increased, 
Ove reason assigned for this Senos e ¢ change, us he a irowinge into age 
large farm several small tenements, which -respeciably eaieabndl four 
or tive families in decent comfort; the inmates of which, being ,thiratst 
outin order to make way for the opulent holders, are obliged to be- 
come servants or ,cotters to the latter. Thus a grade to pauperism ts 
formed, that continually slopes in geometrical eneteblin until that 
living grave of independence, a parish workhouse, closed upon them, aac 
swallowed up all self-respect, and that pr ide and nobility of seart which 
isthe best assurance for moral and politic at virtue. 

‘ —-— The man of wealth and pride 
. Takes upa place that many poor supplied, 
x. a m he * 


“ * Goo d Heavens! what sorrows cloom’d that parting day 
Phat cali'd them frora their active walks away ! 
= Whi h the poor ex iles,ev ry pleasnre past, 
* Flung round the bowers,ani tondly lonk d their Jast! 
‘This pathetic description by the patriotic Goidemith, sceuiiahie ap- 
plies to whathas just occurred in the parish of Cummertrees, Dumfries- 
sbire, by order of acertain nobie Marquis, who determined toe xpel the 
smail farmer from one of “his estates, which forms the greatest part of 
the parish, last week ejected five or six families from their domiciles, 
which he burned to us ‘ground, The poortenants that day obtaived shel- 
terin Annan,” 


* We make no comment 


Rey vent upon this, We merely give it as an article of 
mitiivence: the noble Marquis or his agents may possibly be enabled 
fu Jasiify this course of pro codkangs but in the meanwhile we suspend 
uropinion. It may be * prop er to add, that an aged tenant and his wife 
were so aflected at the su dder ‘nchanze of their prospects.at being drivea 
rrom the place to which their heart-strings wee attached, that nature 


Fave wat Jind the holiow srave, more comp assionate than man, received 


Helow what was ejected aan above. 
Then comes the jast extract fre m Goldsmith : : 


* Yes, brother, curse with me that ‘to ful hour 
When first ambition struck at rezal power; 


~ 
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* And thus polluting honour at its source, 

‘“ Gave wealth, to sway the mind with double force, 

‘© Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shove, 

‘* Hier usetul sons exchanged for us@ess ore ? 

© Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

** Like flaring tapers, brightening as they waste— 

‘¢ Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

* Lead stern depopulation in-her train, 

6 And over fields, where seatter’d hamlets rose, 

‘6 fu barren solitary pomp repose? 

‘¢ Have we not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call, 

Thesmiling, long frequented village tall ? 

Behold the duteous son, the site decay'd, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Fore’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
“Vo traverse climes beyond the westera main!” 

The philosophical reasoning of this article is to us self- 
evident. Opulence is always elbowing its neighbours 
out of their comforts. The system of large farms may 
be lauded to the skies by the interested, and the ambi- 
tious; but while the fact remains uncontroverted, and 
uncontrovertible that the produces from garden cultiva- 
tion is twice as productive as the common process of 
farming, it is clear, that small farms support a greater 
population, and what is of more consequence, a BETTER 
population, than is met with in the system of large 
farms; where one rich, luxurious, chief, fattens alone on 
the labours of a herd, who never canknow independence, 
and who are yet deprived of all the benefits of feudal de- 


pendance. Nothing can be more true than the lines— 

The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Nor has any thing been more fatal to this country, than 
the extreme to which the principle has been carried of 
destroying the intermediate grades of society. It isa 
natural consequence of the borough system; and_ the 
financial scheme of oppression which the Pitt system de- 
velopes. Why the system is encouraged is evident. It 
wants rich men to pillage, and poor men to trample 
upon. It is perfectly aware of the cowardice and_ the 
cupidity which wealth inspires; and it most anxiously 
wishes to get rid of that proud, saucy, independent race, 
which, having nothing to fear for existence, and neither 
hoping nor caring for any thing beyond the necessaries of 
life, was always first to oppose injustice, tolimit power, and 
to assert the native rmyhts of man! Who, in the name 
of all our legal plagues, ever turned to this as libellous? 
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What could be picked, or tortured out of it, to leok lke 
libel? Suppose the reasoning was incorrect. Suppose 
it no mischief, to drive from ‘the homes and the graves 
of their fathers, the hardy tenants of the sterile soil of 
Scotland. Suppose one large, beautiful, well-furnished 
mansion, as useful as a hundred collage-farms. Sup- 
pose it right, and fit, that the hovel should be burnt 
down, and ihe aged ‘tenant dismissed, broken-hearted, 
to seck in vain for another spot of earth so dear to him ; 
yet what law renders it imperative on a public writer 
not to lament sucha violation of feeling? What law 
renders it criminal to wish the small farms had not been 
disturbed—and that those who lived on the heath should 
repose quielly upon its flowery bosom? What law for- 
bids this 2? What justice denies this? What reason con- 
denins this? Who told the Marquis this was libel? 
Who told him it was reflecting upon his character? His 
right to burn down the houses of all the tenants on 
his vast estates is nol denied! But does he want com- 
plimentary language on such .occasions 2? Does he ex- 
ec the muse of Scotland will bind his forehead with her 
wreath, for this legal proceeding against her bardy sons? 
What would he have besides the: ‘ground, which he ob- 
tains at such a price? If he does make a graduated 
scale of declension into the workbouse, does he expect 
we shall laud him, as if his generosity ‘had emptied its 
inmates upon the ‘boundless heath, to reap health and 
competence at his hands. 

The question for the jury—the question for the judge 
~—the question for the law to ask, if any questioh could 
be raised upon the matter, is this.“ Is it true, that 
these circumstances have taken place?” If not true,—if 
the noble marquis had not given orders to eject the small 
farmers from his estates—if he had not actually ordered 
the ejectment of five or six families—if the cottagés were 
not burned to the ground, ly his orders, or with his 
sanclion—if the poor tenants were not so driven from 
their homes—ifthe tale of their seeking shelter at Annan 
were untruc—if it were false that “an azed tenant and 
his wife were so affected at the sudden change of their 
prospects, that nature gave way, and the hollow grave, 
more compassionate than man,.received below what way 
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pet from aly vey” —ifall this wore fabulous, it were 
Inany Way exagecrated, if aught were “sot down ip 
mi athe: — cyt Me. Joltie, suffer all the vengeance of 


the law! Let ane tise be branded with having f usely 

accused a political opponent; and tet tiem bear the scorn 
of the good of all parties. — But if the circumstances were 
true, aud there is no contradiction of Uiei offered, there 
is no libel, n9 offence—nothing but a praise worthy sym- 

pathy wilh the hapless beings, whem the boasted laws of 
Enyland exiled from their homes, at the instigation of 
one of its here dlitary leyislators. iYad it failen to our tot 
to have conmmented on such a proceeding, we had proba- 
bly used terms of a much more objectionable nature. 

We could not have restrained the 1 regret, we may add 
the indignation we should have felt at such a proceeding. 

We should not have called its legality in question; we 
know too well what muschiefs may have law for their 
parent, to have denied his legal ri: ght, if he so pleased, to 
refuse to cullivalte a single acre of his estates, and to 
have driven ail the ren, women, and children, who were 
accustomed to derive their existence from the soil, i in one 
mass to the workhouse, or to the shores of the Atlantic. 
No law could touch: him for a system that should reduce 
pepulous districts into sterile wastes; but reason and 
justice would declare against such a gape re. The 
natural title to an estate we hold to be its cultivation ; 
that those who have not the soils may purchase its pro- 
duce by their labour, or their ingenuity. The law may 
allow aman to bauish men to make room for sheep; 
but the moralist must lament, the politician must con- 
demn, such conduct. 

Messrs. Jollie however made vo comment. They 
hoped some justification might be given; and suspended 
any opinion upon the circumstances ; and introduced the 
reasoning of Goldsmith, against the pr inciple to which 
they objected. The lines al the period they were writ- 
ten, seem to have been prophetically inspired. ‘The 
reign of wealth, the sure precursor to the reign of mi- 
sery, had then begun to put forth its baneful fruits. How 
would Goldsmith mourn over the full charged picture of 
ihe evils of which his fears bad painted the outline. had 

Ae lived to see our recent 
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“Triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers, brightening as they waste ! 


Wow woulkt be have sbuddered at the frantic incense 
heaped oa the ‘* Great Captain of the Age !’—as 


Opulence, her grandeur to mamtain, 
Leads stern depopulation in her train ! 


It is enouzh to raise the indignant spirit of the amiable 
poet from his tomb, to have these beautiful lines inserted 
as libellous, in the brief of sume brawling barrister‘ 
And it is net very creditable to the Bar, that ary ene 
could be found ‘to vo into Court wil lh such a cause. 
Well might Mr. Alderson, the Counsel for the defen- 
dants, ask, whether it was not the height of madness, to 
prefer such an indictment. We are bold to say, that 
this implied censure of an obnoxious principle, was not 
the cause of the attack upon the Cardisle Journal. It 
has more deadly sews to answer for:—it has been the 
firm and abie opponent of the Pit! system, the fearless 
assertor of public rights—the censurer of the present ad- 
ministration —the enemy of the invader of public rights— 
it has called for retrenchment, and economy—il has ob- 
jected to an imperfect and vicious system of representa- 
tion, and made opponents of ali the minions of place and 
power, in the neighbourhood. ‘The Press is at present 
dreadfully obnoxious to the Tories. It presents a glass 
before them, in which they see themselves so truly hi- 
deous, that they would dash it in pieces. Wherever ‘they 
can strike at it, they aim a deadly thrust; and it is not 
impossible but that it may now be attempled to put down 
every liberal provincial paper, by the excuse of prosecu- 
tions. Mr. Justice Best was the presiding Judge ; and 
his charge was so singular, that we shall transcribe it as 
reported ;— 


** Judge Best said, if the defendants imputed cruelty or impio priety to 
the noble marquis, the liberty of the press could not jurtity them. His 
lordship contrasted the siate of freedom in this country and what existed 
at Rome when Galileo wa imprisoned in the Tuquisition, for stating 2 
great philosophical truth. Now, in this country, any philosophical 
truth or opinion might be stated a: nd: upported without its keing consider- 
edas libellous, Sometimes too, in di cussin g pelitical economy, a little 
latitude mizht be allowed for occasional intemperance of expression, 
when there appeared to be an intention of instructing. The verses of 
Goldsmith, although absurd, ina-much es they expre sed. opinions without 
faving avy reference to rudividualh, were certainly not libellous. Lf 
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cnall farms existed as he seemed to wish, it would destroy one third of the 
yroduce of the country, His lordship then said, the defendants, in sup 
port of their opinions, might have stated the facts,and said they were sory 
ihe marquis had acted in that way, without committing a hbet. But had 
they aright to go on in the manner they did, saying--can the marquis 
“justify the act?” The word justify was connecied with criminality, 
and an inference vould be drawn that the marquis had committed a crimi- 
nal act. tle was glad that the proprietors of newspapers were subjected 
fy) prosecution instead of the actual writers ; for if they would make them- 
elyes censors of others, let them take care of themselves; no inadver- 
tence could excuse them. Are the charactefs of individuals to be sported 
with in this way? His lordship concluded by stating, they had only two 
suestions to consider—Ist. Does this paper apply to the Marquis ‘of 
Mucensberry? 2d. Does it impute Cruel or improper conduct to him ? An 
tuswer ip the afirmative would bea verdict of guilty.” 

We deny the law, and dispute the reasoning of the 
whole of this strange charge. Every iota of it seems to 
ns fallacious, and unfounded. In the first place, we be- 
lieve Oliver Goldsmith to have been infinitely wiser than 
\lr. Justice Best now is. ‘Ve deny that the verses are a 
quarter so absurd as the censure of them. We contend 
ihey area beautiful illustration of the only true principles 
of society, in opposition te 

“ The enormous faith, of many made for one.” 


We totally deny, that if small farms existed, it would 
destroy one-third of the produce of the country ; and we 
do not believe that Mr. Justice Best is any judge at all, 
bout this matter. We say it was no part of his duty, 
or business, to ofler such remarks :—that they were to- 
ially irrevelant; inasmuch as he was not trying the ques- 
tion, Whether small or large farms were most advanta- 
seous ; Which is besides a question which he could never 
be enabled-to try, as an English Judge. The advice to 
ihe shoemaker, not to go beyond his last, may be too 
common place for application; hut it was never more 
appropriate. 

Let us, however, discuss the philosophy of the case, 


and look ai the mere law. The Marquis of Queensberry. 


wives orders for a proceeding, which he probably did not 
think cruel, or improper. ‘The defendants do not call it 
either; they state the facts, with a hope that himself, ox 
his agents would be able to justify it. Cruelty or im- 
propriety, are not punishable by law, unless they are 
‘legal, The law cannot reach ten thousand acts of 
positive cruelty, to individuals, as well as to the brate 
reation. °° TE they had imputed cruelly to the noble 
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Marquis, or impropriety,” the report says, “ the liberty 
of the press could not justify them.” We say, it would, 
if cruelty or impropriety had been committed ; and we 
say further, that the law of the land would justify them 
in the expression of the opinion, that to eject tenants in’ 
such a manner, and by such means, was cruel and im+ 
proper, morally and political'y speaking; however legal 
it might be ;:—and whatever right might be pleaded: fur 
the hardship to the individual. 

We have indeed reached the very climax of Star 
Chamber law, if tocmpute impropriety to any man, be @ 
tibel! We have had nothing approaching to this, ex- 
cept the bishop of London’s declaration that a king 
could net commit an act of folly. Why, every conduct 
we dispute we think crroneous, or improper! Carry 
this principle into effect, and our prisons must be more’ 
numerous than our workhouses. One for every parish 
will not do. Make ita libel to impute impropriety, and 
then vice and villainy may be sacred indeed! We are 
almost ashamed to combat such an absurdity as this! 
The Star Chamber would not have recognized it, with- 
out some qualification. [t would have said, you must 
not impute criminal impropriety, to save appearances ; 
though. reserving to itself the right of judging of the 
criminality, it might have obtained the same result. As 
to the contrast between the freedom alowed at Rome 
when Galileo was imprisoned, and that enjoyed in 
England at present, it is equally unfounded. The im- 
prisonment of several of our countrymen is equally 
objectionable with the imprisenment of the philosopher. 
Sir F. Burdett deserves his punishment as little as 
Galileo. If the one was imprisoned fur uttering a 
great philosophical truth, the other is imprisoned for 
giving utterance to the best feelings ef the human 
heart. If the understanding of Galileo. occasioned 
his incarceration, the feeling of Sir Franeis Burdett had 
asimilar effect. It was not the “ great philosophical 
truth” Galileo taught which occasioned the enmity of 
“ the respectables” of his day ; but the fear that the dis- 
semmation of such a truih might be fatal to the places, 
and power, which they held. Had the truth not inter~ 
fered with their advantages, it had not been censured. 

You. VI. No. 1, 
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Roasting Ubellers, itis true, is not an English fashion ; 
but ifa man unjustiy imprisoned, chances to have his 
deat accelerated by his confineme nt, will Mr. Justice 
Best venture an opinion as to what may be thought of 
the matter in the e ourt of equity 2bvov e? it is kind] 
adszitted in this singular charge, that * a litéile latitude 
“may be allowed for occasional intemperance of expres- 
“ slou, when there appeared to be an intention of in- 
“ struction.’ In this libel, however, there is no intem- 
perance of expression —there is no expression of opinion 
at all—it is a mere detail, with a hope expressed that it 
may admit of exp lanation or justification ! The Cittde lati- 
tude to be allowed, is little, indeed, if this be a specimen 
of its extent, The charge says, « the defendants might 
“ have said they were surry the Marquis had acted in 
‘this way, without commilting a libel!” Now, what 
have they vaid more? Nay, this is hardly said. "When 
itis asked —* whether they had « reght te go on in the 
‘manner they did, saying, can the Marquis justify the 
fact?” We cannot help bursting into a broad laugh! 
They never asked whether he could justify the act. dt 
at the paragraph : —it is clearly stated ‘‘ the Marquis or 
“his agents may possibly be enabled to justify this 
“ course of proceeding!” Then comes seme logic which 
We confess is to us more ridiculous than the doctrine of 
constructive treason, which the Lord Chancellor la- 
boured for nine hours to prove against Thomas Hardy. 
The charge says——‘‘ the word justify is connected with 
” criminality : : and an inference would be drawn that the 
" Marquis had. committed a criminal act ”’ Mark how the 
legal climax is reached. The libel says nothing—but 
cruelty is tirstinferred, with impropriety, as the charge 
of the libel; this would be no basis for couviction, except 
eremenal or ruelty, was the accusation ; and we vet at the 
word criminal at ‘last, from an inference. Which we can- 
not understand, notwithstanding Mr. Justice Best's ac- 
knowledyed perspicuity, A libel of 2nference, upon an 
inferred basis! Bravo, Mr. Justice Best! But no; it is 
impossible any judge could have made such a charge. it 
must be some mad, or stupid reporter, who has mistaker 
the whole aflair. It must be all a@ dream. We do not 
live in an age where such nonsense could be called law. 
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it must be altogethera mistake. There can have been 
no such trial—no such indictment—no such quib- 
bling! Could any British Judge have said, “he 
‘6 was glad the proprieciors of newspapers | were 
“‘ punished, instead of the actual writers: tt is all 
a blunder. It is to@ preposterous. A British Judge 
would have known better, and could not so have com- 
mitted himself. ; 
The verdict brings us back to the reality of some cir- 
cumstances :—and we recognise in the language about 
prosecuting the proprietors, a part of the system, which 
endeavours to succeed by frightening grown-up babies, 
into nursery-submission ; but, we dare venture to think 
there are men who dare do their duty, notwithstanding 
danger. Some member of parliament will surely deem 
it worth his while to bring this matter before the legisla- 
ture. The conclusion of the charge is so singularly in- 
consistent, that we must be indulged with a smile at its 
aflected importance of definition. ‘‘ The only two ques- 
“ tions were—Ist Does this paper apply to the Marquis 
* of Queensberry ? 2nd Does it impute cruel, or improper 
** conduct to him? An answer in the affirmative would 
“ bea verdict of guilty!” The questions could not be 
both answered in the affirmative. Conduct is imputed 
to the Marquis, which is not cadded cruel, or improper ; 
and if the Marquis believed that such conduct could not, 
be related, without being deemed cruel, or improper, it 
is himself he should blame, for having drawn the impu- 
tation on himself. We broadly say the Carlile Journal- 
ist has transgressed no law. Nor can all the judges of 
the land, nor ali the juries in the world convince us, that 
the prosecution was maintainable, by any opinion laid 
down by any judge whose opinion was worth a single 
straw, If this conviction can be maintained, and juries 
can be found to give such verdicts, we are sunk so lowin ° 
the scale of reason, and, of freedom, that it is not worth 
anexertion to drag up our drowned liberties. Let them 
be annihilated, for we are utterly unworthy of them. 
Phe trial by jury is only valuable when the juries are in- 
depeudent and enlightened. From the hands of jurors 
who return such verdicts, ‘‘Good Lord deliver us!” But 
until ey ery public writer feels the importance of direct - 
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ing all his efforts, to render the trial by jury What itshould 
be, it will continue what it is; and we shall have the 
consolation of finding a severer censorship ia England 
than would be tolerated in France ; for there the censors 
prevent the danger of publishing unpleasant truth; while 
here it is suffered to be published, that it may be the 
more securely punished. 
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MOCKERY OF THE NATIONAL DISTRESS. 
——< Ee 


if the reader can suppose the possibility of a consultation of phy- 
gicians, to ascertain the best means of curing a single sore upon the 
hody ofa leper, he may have some idea of the deliberations, as they 
are called, of the House of Commons. The whole body politic is, 
covered with ulcers, from head to foot, all proceeding from the 
same evident cause, 2 debilitated constitution; and our wise men are 
prescribing, or rather pretending to prescribe, in what manner each 
spre shali be dressed—what salve will best promote the discharge, 
and what bandages may be best bound over the eyes of the patient, 
fest he should see, and be shocked at his own miserable con- 
dition. The mode in which the palliatives are offered, are quite 
in unison with the quackery that offers them. All classes labour 
under the effects of one greatevi/, a want of a proper represen. 
tation of the people. ‘That the farmers suffer severely is quite 
certain: but it is untrue that they suffer more than any. other 
class of the community. ‘Shat clase which suffers most severely, 
composed of the manufacturing Jabourers, and artizans, has been 
silenced by severe laws, and the drawn sabre, from uttering ils 
complaints; but the distress is not removed, the misery. is not 
lessened. The farmers probably think themselves fortunate, that 
the attention of the legislature has been called to their com. 
plaints; but they are miserably deceived. Had it been possible 
to have silenced them, in the mode the Reformers have been 
attempted to be silenced, they would have found it as difficult to 
obtain a committee for considering their case, as it is to obtain 
a committee on the subject of parliamentary reform. In one 
respect, the Reformers are in a teiter situation, than any other 
portion of the community, for they expect nothing, they hope 
nothing, from the /egislature, aud they cunnot be deceived, which 
other classes of the community may be ye! a little longer. 


To prevent evil is the business of the politician. But our poli- 
ticians never attempt to prevent mischief; they take no steps to 
avoid embzrrassment, while caution might be of service; but 
sesolutely shut their eyes against every complaint, until they are 
compelled to look at it; and then, instead of boldly applying the 
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remedy, they play with half measures until oo remedy can be ap- 
plied. They knew well cnough, some years ago, what the  con- 
dition of the farmers weuld be at this period; but the farmers 
were quiet, and they thought it so business of theirs ; for them 
every soul in the empire might be ruined, if they would starve in 
quiet. [tis unly clamour that can make the ministry notice any 
thidg ; and when they are compelled to pretend to look at a sub- 
‘ect, it is uever with a view to attempt its amclieration—it 1s only 
to see how it can be hushed vp for the moment—how it can be 
evaded—or what advantage can be made of it, for their own secu. 
rity ia office. 

Last year ibe farmers complained of great distress, The land- 
holders began to fear their rents would not be paid—some were 
already in arrears—those gentlemen who farin their own taud, found 
reat losses—and the parties affected, having a ready means of rais- 
ing a well-founded clamour, they set their dependents in full ery 
ou the ministers for relief. The ministers had, certainty, the means 
uf relief in their hands, as they have now; but then it would 
lesseu their emoluments to afford them; and their emoluments and 
advantages are part of that * constitution, as by law established,” 
which they ars sworn to defend. They kuew that the friends of 
the farmers in the lower house would not go to the root of the 
evils and last year, they resisted enquiry altogether, and said par- 
lament could afford no relief. This year the clamour has again 
een raised, and mest justly nies ate of the landholders having 
heen realized—thousands of acres having heen thrown upon their 
haads—their rents not being paid—and no prospect of future 
amendment being visible, they are now earnest for sometbin 
betug done to serve them. “It has always been believed that the 
landed interest had an influence in the House of ‘Commons; and 
the commercial interest has hat many a fit of jeclousy on that ac- 
count. The fact was, that the country gentlemen generally sup- 
ported the ministry ; and, im gratitude for almost coustant sup- 
port, the ministry uscd to throw an occasional boon to the coune 
try-centlerpen. Not that their assistance was at all essential to the 
majority shut it was prudent to keep on good terms with that part 
of the representation. it has been foolishly said that the country 
gentlemen could ‘coutrol the minwler of the day. If they could, 
then all the distresses of the agricultural interest are chargeable 
upon them; liut the fact is olherwise. The country gentlemen have 
been dyped, with the rest of the nation ; and the complaints of the 
agricultural interest are satisfactory proofs that it has heen fleeced 
11. the same severe way with every other interest of the country. 


_ The debate on this subject occupied Wednesday evening. To 
sbew with what sincerity the ministers profess a wish for retrench- 
ment, they had the evening before negatived a motion of Mr. 
Maberly’s, that the estimates for the year, oncht not to exceed the 
amount of seveuteen millions; whieh sam had been set down by 
(ie Finance Co:mmittee of 1817, as quite adequate for the ex- 
Peuces of 1821. Mr. Gooch introduced the agricultural quege 
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tion ; and ma manner so utterly inadequate to ils Nature, as fo sur 
prise us that he should have ventured to touch it at all. His only 
object seemed to be to icg a hearing for the cuse of a mass of pau. 
pers; instead of appearing the bold, the manly advocate of thou. 
sands: suffering unmerited privations, and subjected to unnecessary 
hardships: He attempted to give his humble pefilioners weight with 
thes house, by stating they amounted to 100,000 5—but he had 
himself been a party to the rejection of the prayers of tore than 
a million of Reformers. In one point we agree with him, ** that 
these petitions were not got up by any rourtictan!”’ Had the 

emanated from a statesman, anda patriot, they would have been 
couched in very different language—they would have been directed 
to a very different object—and they woutd have hada very differ- 
ent result, from that which will now be their portion. The great 
merit of the petitioners, in the eyes of Mr. Gooch, were, that they 
were a senseless, ignorant, stupid race, who had never anticipated 
any evil from the system, till it ernshed them to the earth—and 
that their only prayer was, to be helped up again, that they might be 
crushed again! They did net complain of the system !—they only 
wanted to get money, as they did before. ‘Ihey were men who 
indulged in ‘* no visionary, no nonsensical system of politics; 
what thay. said of suffering was from home-felt actual experience.” 
What an insult to the farmers! They have no power of thought, 
then—none of reflection—none of commisseration—none of sym- 
pathy—they must feel want, before they can appreciate its evils! 
They did not care for the merits of the system, while it enabled 
ihem to eat! and now they have borrowed fiom the Reformers 
the Janguage of complaint ; and earnestly implore the legislature 
to remove the «fect, while they retain the eause! The thing is 
impossivle! A geod system would not have produced the evil, and 
a dad one will not remove it. 


Itis the common cant of politicians to talk of difficulties, when 
disinclination stands in the way. There is nothing dificult in the 
affair. Jt is as simple as any common question of calculation. 
The income of the country is insufficient to defray its expenditure, 
and enable the inhabitants to live. Upwards of ninety millions, 
{tythes, poor’s rates, and local rates included) must be taken from 
the produce of the country, for its government, and the ixtercest 
of the debt, before the people can take any thing for themselves. 
Take this away from the profiis of every description, and the re. 
mainder will not ensble the parties concerned to live. The de- 
ficiency must be taken from the capital; the next year, the pro- 
duce being less, from the diminution of capital, a greater sum 
must be taken from the remaining capital ; and the distress yearly 


increases, as the capital becomes less, and the demand upon it 
remaius stationary. 


Take a familiar example. Suppose a man has funded property 
to the amount of one hundred a-year, and spends five hundred. 
The first year will take away four liundred of his capital, and leave 
ban but eyghty pounds a-year actual income. H he spend five hun 
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dred the next vear, he will diminish bis canital four hundred more, 


besides the fractions ; and ia four years, his whole income wilt be 


absorbed. The whole faultlies solely in the exfrevaganee of the 
administration —in the cost of goveramené; and the cadse of that 
fault, is a defective representation of the people, which leaves the 
Ministry without controul., The Ministers sav trany carrot go- 
vernu ata cheaper rate; and tt is truce, THey cannot They are 
obliged to suy all their servants attoo dear a rate. They want the 
expenditure for patronage, in retarn for parliamentary faveurs + 


and, the Graanp irem in the national expence, is for the manage- 


ment of the borouch influence. A faic system of representation, 
which prevented the Minister fram purchasing support, would render 
the money for the purchase naneevssary, The levitimate expences 
of fair government would not amount to one half of the present 
expenditure. The Court would be as splendid at half the cost; 
the Aristocracy would be as dignified, with uet a tenth of ‘ils pre- 
sent share of the loaves and fishes; and the House of Cemmeons 
would cost nothing; imstead of a large sun betae divided in dyf- 
ferent ways among its Members; and a still larver sum ia the 
appointments which are at the disposal of the Ministertal majo- 
rity. There may be dificudty in obtaining the remedy, but there is 
none at all in percei¥ing the disease, and its antidote. It is as 
palpable as the sale of seats in the House of Commons. The taxa- 
tion ruins the farmer, as it ruins other classes; nol se much by 
making the former pay what he has no right to pay; but in pre- 
venting others from buying what they want to eat. When a shoe- 
maker secs a man pass his shop barefoot, he ought to sve that he, 
or some fellow Crispin, is robbed of the profit of a pair of shoes, 
which the man would most certainly wear, if he could buy; and 
every starving beggar that passes a farmyard, would be a customer 
to the farmer, instead of a pest, if the system would let him live 
for his labour. Lord Liverpool says there is feo much produce! 1s 
he mad—or has he no candour? Does he mean to say, that if 
every man who wants food for himself and his family, was enabled 
to obtain it, there would be teo great a stuck on hand? He. is 
not blockhead enough for this. He knows whole districts, 
where, if bread could be purchased for the money which the 
jabourer has to offer, thousands, and teus of thousands of loaves 
would be eagerly bought up. The fault is not in the want of 
population to cat up produce ; but in a system of taxation, which 
prevents the pepulation from cating. Some little glimmering 
of this light begins to appear occasionally in thea debates of the 
House of Commons. In our last paper, we hinted that the road to 
office for the Whigs, was to debate every question of expenditure, 
with the same zeal, that they contest their mere party trials of 
strength. We congratulate them oa having began to take this 
method. Col. Davies last week said the best plan was to attack 
every species of expence in detail, and Mr. Carwen recommended 
the country gentlemen to unite, and restsr aur. Taxes, if the 

expected any useful relief. These are teats, to which if the coun- 
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try gentlemen do not choose to submit, the country voters ought 
to direct their attention. There is some latnentable trickesy 
in public professions. Afterall the commmiseration for the farmers, 
which so many houovrable members have professed, only 65 mem- 
bers could be found to vole for the aboliticn of the taxes on hus- 
baudry horses—a sad proof of the total want of the infiuence of 
the country members, or of their determination to support the mi- 
nistry at all hazards. 


What the ministers say upon the subject ts not to ‘be regarded + 
forihey have other interests at stake; the protection of which 
with them is paramount to what others deem the national good, 
They have kit upon what they deem the medium of ruining every 
class alternately. When bread gets sufficiently dear to pay the 
farmer, it creates of course much discontent on the part of the 
consumer. Then tle ports are open for importation ; bread falls 
again in price—the cons.amers cease to complaia, and the growers 
begin. They dread, however, to encrease the discontent.of the con- 
guimers, particularly of the large towns, loo far; and hence their 
distaste for new corn-bills. They know the farmers.can do nothing 
but complaiz,—the perticn of the community they so potitely call 
' themaeb” might do more, if arged too far, 


Radical doctrines, as they are called, secm to be making some 
progress even in the honourable house. We find Mr. Curwen and 
others now admitting that the distress results from ‘* inordinate 
‘and extravagant taxation?’ A question naturally occurs to 
these gentlemen, ‘* Why was not the taxation arrested before it 
‘“orew to such an extreme ?” And why is now the public money 
voted, until every unnecessary expenditure is abolished ? Mr. Cure 
wen has declared—-“* that there was a point, when it became the dut 
of mento Resisy,—if government did not lake the interest of th 
‘© ncople into their consideration, the people would not submit to op- 
‘“ pression and misery, buf would TAKE THEIR RIGHTS into their 
‘own aanps!” Will Mr. Curwen be kind, or just, enough, to say 
where the point es 3—how much oppression and misery is to be 
vorne with loyalty, and patience ?—and whea the spark of patrio- 
tc resistance may be fanned into a flame? “ We pause fora 
* reply ?” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The papers from Mr. Thomas of Holl, are received; but we 


have not yet had time for their perusal. Swerdna, if possible, ip 
cour next, | 


Phe Seitingham Fund papers in our next. 
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“My Masters of Misrule! 1 have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Op Pray, 


‘SRE 


380. ‘This kingdom has some reason to be apprehensive of: 
«cing any person vested with too much authority ; for, among 
‘hs, those who have hitherto had vreat power, have generally: 
turned it agaiust the people, We have seldom known.a favo- 
rife, statesman, or chief minister, consult, at one and the same 
tine, his master’s greatuess and the public good: they have 
commonly been driving at pernicious designs, of subverting li- 
berty, destroying parliaments, and making their princes absolute: 
and above the laws. But when there shall be found a man jea- 
lous of the King’s prerogative, and yet mindful of the people’s 
rights ; who can have great power, without the insolence that 
attends it, who is vigilant for the state, but careless for him- 
self’; wilo i is fearful of doing 1H, but bold in good actions ;:, 
who values fame more than riches, and who can slight g greatness, 
which he cannot preserve with his integrity and innocence ;— 
when such a statesman shall appear upon the stage of business, 
no favour or authority he possesses’ will be invidious.—Dr, C. 
Davenant. Discourse on the Public Revenue, &c, 1698. 





381. If any exception can be admitted to the principle af to- 
leration, it will only be where a theology altogether new, no . 
wise connected with the ancient religion of the state, is unport- . 
ed from foréign countries; and may “easily, at one blow, be era- 
dicated, without leaving the seeds of future innovation. | But 
as this exception would imply some apology for the ancient Pa- 

gan persecutions, Or fer the extirpation of Cliristianity in China 
and Japau,—it ought, surely, on account of this detested - cou- 


sequence, ‘to be rather. buried in eterual silence aud oblivion. 
David Hine. History of England, 1761. 


et a 


382. Itisa good work aud prudent, to be able to guide one 
man; Of larger extended virtue, to order well one house; but 
govern a nation piously aud justly, which oaly is to say hap- 


yl % is for a spirit of the greatest size aud divinest mettle. And 
» Vou. VI, No. 11. 


ows. 
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certainly of no less a. mind. nor of Jess excellence in another, 
way, were they, who by writing laid the solid and true. foun- 


- dations of this science, which being of greatest importance to. 


the life of man, yet there is no art that hath been more can- 
kered in her principles, more soiled and slubbered with apho- 
risming pedavtry, than the art of policy ; and that.most, where 
a man would think should least be, in Christian commonwealths. 
They teach not, that to govern well, isto train up a nation‘in. 
true wisdom and. virtue, and that which springs from thence, 
magnanimity, (take heed of that,) and that which is our begin- 
ning—regeneration, and happiest end—likeness to God, which 
in one word we call godliness,—and that is the true flourishi 

of a land, other things follow as the shadow does the substance ; 
to teach this were mere pulpitry to them, This is the master- 
piece of a modern politician :—how to qualify and meuld the 
sufferance and subjection of the people to the length of that 
foot which is to tread on their necks,—how rapine may serve 
itself with the fair and honourable pretences of public good, 
how the puny law may be brought under the wardship, and con- 
trol of Just and will: im which attempt if they fall short, then 
must a superficial colour of reputation, by all means, direct: or 
indirect, be gotten to wash over the unsightly bruise of honour. 
To make men governable in this manner, their precepts mainly 
tentl to break a national spirit and courage, by countenancing . 
open riot, luxury, and ignorance ; till having thus diefagored 
and made men beneath men, as Juno in the fable of Fo, : they 
deliver up the poor transformed heifer of the commonwealth, 
to be sting and vexed with the breeze and goad of oppression, 


‘onder the ctistody of some Argus with a hundsed eyes of jea- 


‘lousy. To be plainer,—how to sodder, how to. stop 4 leak, 
how to keep up the floating carcase of a crazy and diseased:mo- 
narchy or state, betwixt wind and water, swimming still, upon 


her own dead _lees,—that now is the deep design of a politi- 
‘eran. Alas! ’a commonwealh ought to be but as. one huge 


Christian personage, one mighty growth and stature-of :an: ho- 


chest man, as big. and compact in virtue as in bedy; for look 
‘what the grounds and causes of single happiness to one man, 


the same ye shall find them to a whole state,—as Aristotle (both 
in his Ethics ‘and Politics) from the principles of reason lays. 
down ; by consequence, therefore, that which is geod and agree- 
able to.monarcliy, .wil appear soonest to be so; by being ge 
and agreeable to the-true welfare of every Christian’; and that. 
which can be justly proved hurtful:and offensive to every true 
Christian, will he evinced to. be alike hurtful to monareby,--for, 
God forbid. that. we should separate and distinguish the.end and, 
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good: of amonarch, froin the end and good of the monarchy, 


or of ‘that from Christianity !---John, Milton. Of Reformation. 


in England, 164). 


| mena 


383. Russell, the painter, related to, or connected with the. 


Olivers, told Vertue a remarkable story :---“‘ The greater part, 
of the collection of King Charles being dispersed in the trou- 


bles, among which were several pictures of the Olivers, Charles 
the Second, who remembered, and was desirous of recovering. 


them, made many enquiries about them after the Restoration. 
At last, he was told by one Rogers, of Isleworth, (probably 
Progers, well known for being employed in the King’s private 
pleasures,) that both father and son were dead, but, that the 
son’s widow was living at Isleworth, and had many of their 
works. The King went privately and unknown, with Rogers, to 
see them. The widow showed several finished and unfinished, 
with many of which the King being pleased, asked. if she would 
sell them; she replied, she had a mind the King should see, 
them first, and if he did not purchase them, she should think. 
of disposing of them. The King discovered himself; on which 


she produced some more pictures which she seldom showed, 
The. King desired her to set a price; she said, she did not care. 
to-make a-price with his Majesty: she would leave it to him ;. 
but promised to look over her husband’s books, and let his Ma- 
_-yesty know what prices his father, the late King, had paid, The. 


King took away what he liked, and sent. Rogers to Mrs. Oliver, 


with the option of a thousand pounds, or an annuity of three. 


hundred pounds for her life. She chose the latter. Some 


ars afterwards, it happened, that the King’s mistresses having 


ged all, or most of these pictures, Mrs, Oliver, (who. pro- 
bably was 4 prude, and apt to express herself like a prude,) 


said, on hearing it, ‘that if she had thought the King would. 


‘have given them to such whores, and strumpets, and bastards, 
‘ he:never should have had them.’ This reached the Court; 
the poor woman’s annuity was stopped, and she never received 
at afterwards.’— Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Oa- 
ford, » Anecdotes of painting in England, §c., 1762... 


io eS 


384, By .the- original Jaw. of ‘nations, war and extirpation 


Were,the punishment: of: injury.:' ‘Huntanizing’ by dégrees, it 


admitted slavery instead-of death : a farther'step was, the ex- 
change of prisonersinstead‘of slavery : another, to respect more 


thg property of private persons under conquest, and be content 
with zhu 


uired. dominion, Why should not this law of nations 


gee oo 2» 
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go on improving? Ages have intervened between its severai 
steps ; but as knowledve of Jate increases rapidly, why should 
not those steps be quickened/ Why should it not beagreed to, 
as the future law of nations, that-in avy war hereafter, the fol- 
lowing description of men should be undisturbed, have the pro- 
tection of boti sides, and be permitted to follow their employ- 
ments in security? viz. 1. Cultivators of the earth, because 
they labour for the subsistence of mankind. 2. Fishermen for 
the same reason. 3. Merchants and traders, in unarmed ships, 
who accommodate different nations by communicating aud ex 
changing the necessaries and conveniences of life. 4, Artists, 
and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open towns. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies should 
be unmolested,—they ought to be assisted. itis for the inte- 
rest of humanity in general, that the occasions of war, and the, 
inducements to it, should be diminished. Uf rapine be abolished, 
one of the eaconragements to war is take away, and peace 
therefore is more likely to continue and: be lasting, ‘The prac- 
tice of robbing merchants on the high seas,—a remnant of the 
ancient piracy—though it may be accidentally beneticial to par- 
ticular persons, is far from being profitable to all engaged mit, or 
to the nation that authorizes it. Inthe beginning of a war, some 
rich ships are surprised and taken. This encourages the first ad: 
venturers to fit out more armed vessels,—and many others todo! 
the same. But the enemy at the same time become more care- 
ful, arm their merchant ships better, and render them not so 
easy tu be taken,—they go also more under the protection of 
convoys. ‘Thus, while thé privateers to take them are multi- 
pled, the vessels subjected to be taken, and the cliances of pro 





























tit are diminished ;—so that many cruises are made wherein the 


expences average the gains, and, a3 Is the case in other Jotteries, 


though particulars have got prizes, the mass of adventurers ate 


losers— the whole expence of fitting out all the privateers dure’ 


ing ‘a war, beibg much greater than, the whole amount of goods 


iakei, ~~ Then there is’ the national Joss-of all the labour.of so | 


many men duting the time they have been employed in rob- 
bing,—+who besides spend what they get—in riot, drunkenness, 
and debauctiery,~hdse their habits-of industry,—are rarely fit 
for any sober business after a peadte,—and serve only to in- 
crease die number of -highwaynien, and‘ housebreakers: Even 


+ 


the undertakers who dave been fortunate. are-by sudden wealth,” 


led U9, eXpeysive hving;, the: habit: of which’ continues’ When 
the means of supporting dt cease, and, finally ruins them ;~-a just 


> 
> 


punishment for their having. wantonly and .unfeelingly rained ' 


inany honest, inbocent tradeis and their families, whose substance 
was employed in serving the common interest of mankind.-- 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Observations on War, ( &ssuys) 17 
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‘ETTERS:OF THE BLACK DWARE. 
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Bom the Black Dwarf in Lenin, to the Yellow Bouxs 
, at Japan. 


— Ew 


“WAR ‘AGAINST NAPLES.—~ SHOP BILL OF THE 
HOLY ALLIANCE. 
Respected friend, 

The sceptered simpletons of the Continent have 
commenced their old trade of desolation. ‘Over. their 
Palace doors ought to be placed, in striking cherac- 
ters :— 

‘“ STATES DEPOPULATED, 
AND 
Prosperity, COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL, 
RUINED, | 
UPON THE LOWEST TERMS, 
and at 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
Liberality of Sentiment, generosity of Character, 
And sympathy of Nature, 
maa and radically exterminated, 
In alt Countries.” 


And the Prospectus of their Exploits might have this 
appropriate motto :— 


‘¢ One murder makes a VILLAIN—-millions, a HERO!’ 


The war-hounds of Austria have, ere this, fallen upon 
their victims :—may the sword of Naples fall as heavy 
on them as the sword of France, when she o her 
impetuous sons to the disciplined slaves of ‘Germany. 
The determination of the Neapolitans to resist, has asto- 
nished the imperious Monarchs, who expected so smell a 
State would crouch beneath their pleasure; and bend 
the knee in obedience to their commands. Fools that 
they were! They did not remember how their crouch. 
ing myriads were dispersed by revolutionary ‘France! 
Shey de not know the zeal that nerves the arm, that 
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fires the heart, when freemen draw the sword in de- 
fence of their children and their hopes. The resolution 
of the Neapolitans is termed ‘“S frenzy! Vet it is that 
holy frenzy—that pious devotion, which throws no 
thought away on self—which re-strings the nerves of 
age, and clevates children into men, “while it doubles 
the ‘strength of manhood, and triumphs over infirmities 
and disease. This * frenzy” is also said to “ extend.” 
Can it do ctherwise, when all that is dear to its enthu- 
siasm is at stake—-when the barbarians of a= distant 
clime threaten to envelope their beloved country ‘in. the 
flames of war-—when a foreign voice threatens tore hace 
the chains, which native wisdom has burst asunder? Can 
it do otherwise than extend, when the wives and daugh- 
ters of those who feel its sacred impulse, are threat- 
ened to be placed at the mercy of savage desolaters! 
They are said to be fighting for the right of revolution. 
Granted that they are. Granted that they refuse liber- 
ties offered to their constrained acceptance at the point 
of the bayonet, to be promulgated in the rear of cannon, 
and guaranteed bya foreign army of occupation! Grant 
all this ; and they are honestly ‘contending for the most 
important of all rights—the right of making the covern- 
ment what the nation thinks fit to have it—the ri; cht whieh 
called the House of Brunswick to the throne of England, 
and gave birth to American independence. This right, 
which is the sovereignty of the people, is the basis of 
every other right, and the only safeguards of all; and 
the champions of this right are the champions of all the 
rights of man. The ministerial minions say, °° if Naples 
* have to cope with Austria single-handed, Austria nist 
_ v. Prevail ; but if the cause of Naples can be made the 
‘ cause of Italy ; if, while Austria is fighting in the 
** south, insurrections burst forth in the north, and along 
“* the east and west, it will then be necessary ‘for Rassia 
“and Prussia to march their stipulated aid into that 
“country.” With respect to the first proposition, suc- 
cess would not be quite certain, if Austria had to cope 
alone with Naples. It will be easier for Naples to de- 
stroy the Austrian invaders, than it was for Spain to re- 
sist, and finally to expel the troops of Napoleon. No- 
thing is so formidable to a regular army, as a gueridle 
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warfare. If the Neapolitans are wise, the Austrians 
will not see an enemy from sun-rise to sun-set ; 
and from sun-set to sun-rise will not be able to 
close an eye, trom the incessant harassing of their 
nocturnal invaders. The Neapolitans should fight no 
battles; but exhaust their opponents by endless skir- 
mishes when least expected ; and the defence of passes 
where hundreds are able to bid defiance to thousands. 
Naples, however, will not fight single handed. Spain 
sees the necessity of lending its assistance. Five thou- 
sand Catalonians have volunteered their services to 
assist their Neapolitan brethren, and several Spanish 
ships of war are destined for the ports of Naples. Portu- 
gal will, of necessity, lend Naples all possible assistance : 
and what is supposed may happen in Italy, wears the 
face of probability. It is not merely the cause of Italy. 
It is the cause of THE WORLD! and Russia and Prussia 
will in vain attempt to assist Austria in its defiance of 
the world. The Americans may not declare in favor of 
Naples: but it is certain that America will supply her 
with all the munitions of war; and all sorts of provisions 
and stores. 

Insurrections must take place in Italy, if the Neapo- 
litans can defend their country for even one campaign. 
The Austrian yoke is hateful wherever it is felt. The 
conduct of the Neapolitans is admired and ‘applauded 
throughout Europe ; and no where so much as by the 
Italians, who envy the successful attempt to rid them- 
selves of their fetters. The Carbonari are as active as 
ever they have been; and a perfect understanding must 
prevail throughout its various ramifications. 

The success of Naples depends entirely on the fidelity 
of its officers: and I cannot suppose the Prince Regent, 
who has so repeatedly sworn to stand or fall with the 
nation, can have any design of betraying its interests. 
The Parliament is entirely devoted to the cause of re- 
sistance; and some of its oldest members have declared 
their determination to drag their grey hairs in the dust 
of the field of battle on the frontiers, rather than witness 
the subjugation of their country. 

The proposal of the holy alliance was that an 
Austrian army of occupation should take possession 
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of Naples, while the Holy Alliance regulated tha 
scale of its liberties according to their good will 
and pleasure: and they seem to have hopéd the 
Prince Regent would have lent himsesf'to the betray- 
ing of his country ; by a communication made to him, of 
the views of the invaders, which he was to wit! hold from 
the people, if he should deem it prudent. To this he 
nobly declared, as a prince should ‘declare, “he could 
not sce with indifference that these powers had destined 
him to be the instrument of the destruction of the con- 
stitutional system; that while faithful to the oath he 
had taken, and determined not lo separate himself 
from the nation; he did not overlook the importance 
of circumstances, and the events which might arise out 
of the existing state of things; but that he would 
rather follow the fate of the nation, than turn back in 
the route which had commenced, or waver in his 
resolutions. That us being a father, and the chief of the 
nation, tie had these duties to fulfil; but that if he de- 
parted from the Jine of conduct which he had determined 
to follow, he should lose all right to the esteem, not only 
of his own nation, but even of foreizn powers.” It was 
‘then attempted to taunt him with a supposed want of 
power. ‘The tempters affected to lament, that an execu 
‘tive power should appear to be passive, and had not 
sufticient force to maintain itself on a level with circum- 
stances. To this the Prince replied, “ had he all the 
power the ministers were capable of supposing, he would 
never employ it against the nation, but rather 2 ats 
Savor, and for ws defence.” Tris is princely language, 
and will obtain monarchy more credit than all the hol 
alliance can gain for it, in the whole of its career, should 
it be fated to a longer course than I think it is destined 
‘to have. 

My residence in England becomes now indeed in- 
teresting; as it renders me a spectator of such in- 
teresting events. I hope the people of this country will 
assist the Neapolilans as far as they are able. Exe 
hausted as the liberal portion are by frequent calls upon 
their purses, there are still some who have to spare; and 
a very fine opportunity for disposing of any surplus is. 
here afforded. A public meeting ought to be held 
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samediately , and a subscription entered into on behalf 
of Nuples. A deputation of a few individuals ought to 
be dispatched to Naples with an appropriate address ; 
accompanied with the first proceeds of the subscription ; 
while every succeeding month at least ought to see some. 
gallant vessel leaving the Thames for the bay of Naples, 
with the free-offerings of the people of Britain for the 
emancipation of the two Sicilies. 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 





Power or Jupars.—Mr. Hobhouse with laudable perseverance. 
has brought the conduct of the Judges in the case of Davison 
again before the public, in a petition of the Houseliolders. of. 
London and Westminster against the rejection of Davison’s Pe. 
tition unheard; on that memorable occasion, when Lord Castle- 
reagh ‘* admonished’’ the people to be careful how they exercised 
the right of petition, dest it should be useless!’ We heartily wish 
his Lordship would get it declared useless, and ridiculous at once; 
and add it to the list of farces played fur the amusement of the 
Duke of Wellington and himself! It is monstrous to be told, that 
when a man’s legal power is questioned, that he should decide whe. 
ther he possesses it, or het; or whether he ought to possess it 
or not. This petition was an unpleasant one, and it was rejected | 
on account of some pretended informality; but Mr. H. has dé- 
clared he would obtain another free from that informality, That. 
external quibbler, Lord Castlereagh, said, bad any judicial pro-. 
ceeding beep intended to have been founded upon the original, 
petition, he would not have opposed it; but was silent when Mr: 
Denman challenged the misrepresevtation, and said he had in- 
formed the House he intended to follow up its reception by three 
distinct propositions!!! What becomes of his Lordship’s honor, or 
veracity? As to his pretence that the House of Commons was not 
a Court of Appeal from the practice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
it isa quibble equally miserable, A Judge does that which has a 
tendency to destroy a defendant’s power of preceeding with his 
defence. This necessarily, a3 well as legally, vitiates the trial. 
The man is convicted, and apyiies for a new trial. The Court de- 
cides then, in effect, that the single Judge was right in rendering 
his defence a nullity, because he did not jike it. And against 
this absolute and dangerous exercise, of a sovereign and unlimited 
authority over a defendant’s person and property, the legislature 
is not to be addressed. Our old Constitution said, that the Parlia- 
ment was to interpret doubtful laws; but it now appears the courts 
can make laws for themselves, without the assistance of the le- 
zislatuse, and there is no remedy to be obtained. 
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THE POOR LAWS, AND THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


al 


To Frankland Lewis, Esq., BM. P. 


SIR, 

If T mistake not, the repeal of the act for fixing the 
assize of bread, was owing to a proposition of yours ; as such, 
it behoves you, perhaps im a peculiar manner to attend to the 
consequences of that measure, and to assure yourself, that the 
vood to the public, anticipated by you, has ‘actually resulted 
fromit. You have lately thought fit, to indulge yourself in 
rather a violent phillipic against the joor laws; and seem to 
have a greater dread of the pressure arising from this, than 
from all the other causes of national calamity combined. You 
are as fully aware as I am, that the poor have had “ nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey them ;” and certainly, that they 
have had nothing to do with the measures, which liave brought 
the country into. its present deplorable condition. Why then 
should the burthens entailed upon the country by the poor 
laws, be looked upon with more malignant jealousy, than any, 
or all of the other burthens, entailed under the nfluetice of the 
system ? Besides, it is a notorious fact, that the great increase 
of pauperism, and consequently of the rates levied for its sup- 
port, arise ina great measure from the want of employment, 
which is also one of the evils inflicted by the ill-fated policy of | 
the Pitt system, Can any thing then be more inhuman, more 
atrociously unjust, than the supporters of that system exhibit in 
their conduct to those who are merely passive ‘sufferers in the 
national tragedy, in which their oppressors have for the last 
twenty years been so perniciously active? It seems now that 
the difficulties respecting the Queen's case being settled ; and 
the ministers fixed, in contemp t of public opinion, in their ever- 
lasting seats, the next step they contemplate, is to enhance the 
price of bread ; ; and the plan fixed upon for attaining this vb- 
ject is, a side-wind measure of legislation, under the flimsy pre- 
text of Improving the mode of tak: ng the averages of the price 
of corn. This is to be done, by officers appointed and paid by 
government ;.and by empowering the King and Council to put 
in, or strike out, ad libitum, such place, or places, from which 
the averages are taken, as they in their wisdom shall from time 
to time think fit. These, with other features of the bill, can 
leave no doubt of the reaj intentions of its authors; but whe- 
ther these intentions “ be wicked or charitabie,”’ it seems quite 
clear, I think, that any measure will be resorted to, rather than 
economy, retrenchment, or reform, Any thing in short, that 
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pay fave the temporary effect of bolstering up the system; OF 
of skinning over the notional sore, so as to'produce what is call- 
ada moderate cure; and thereby gain time to see what the 
chapter of accidents may ture up. As to the means by which 
this moderate cure is to be effected, the state quacks are not at 
all nice in this particular, provided they run directly counter to 
those recommended, as a radical cure tor the disease. . The 
poor laws, and the rates arising from them, appear to be be- 
coming a favorite object of denunciation at present. They be~ 
long indeed to a elass tn the body politic comparatively help- 
less: and though intended as a legal provision in the tinte of 
need, for infancy, decrepitide, and age; as well as for unem- 
ployed strength, who ever hears them denominated and defen- 
ded in the Commons Flouse, as vested rights, and sacred pro- 
perty, that cannot be touched without injustice and sierile ge. 
Oh, no! Interests answering this description belongs to more 
favoured classes of the community ; and are supposed to’ be in 
some way connected, with the support of the system. It is 
quite ungenteel, and altogether unpatriotie, to hint at the ex- 
istence of the State-Pauperist ; orto propose that the pay and 
allowances of the public servants, in all their grades and rami- 
fications, especially the higher ones, should be brought back to 
a reasonable standard. These are measures not to be enter- 
tained by those, who call themselves the representatives of the 
people, 3 
There is, however, one object, that | would earnestly re- 
commend to your peculiar attention; and that is every thing 
connected with the quality and price of bread. Th’s, allow - 
tne to say, is an office which you have voluntarily taken upon 
yourself; and there never was more need, thau at the preseat 
moment, tor the vigilant discharge of its duties. ‘There is little 
doubt, | believe, that nine bakers in ten, ‘make extensive use of 
potatoes, among other ingredients, of a much more objection- 
able nature, in the manufacture of bread. Now, if this be done, 
even in the proportion of only oue filth, what an amazimg de- 
crease in the aggregate demand for Bread Corn, must this 
singie cause occasion upon the grower? Would it not be some-. 
thing in favour of the grower of Corn, to puta stop to such 
practices? The public are not benefited by it, but quite the 
contrary. "They pay the price of the fair average article made 
of flour; and by such means, the baker puts two profils into 
lis pocket, instead of one; and the poor have to bear the im- 
Postion, in addition to all their other grievances, upon an ar- 
ticle on which they mainly depend for their sustenance. ‘This, 
i huabiy submit, would be a conduct much more creditable to’. 
SOursell, and more useful to vour country, than that of making 
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more obnoxious cases of national evils untouched. Such cor 
duct is, indeed, ‘‘ straining at a gnat, and swallowing a camel.” 
Besides, it cannot possibly be productive of any good, in the 
unhappy situation to which our country is reduced. Any mea- 
sure regarding, ao alteration in the Poor Laws, can. only with: 
justice be made, if made at all, with a view to a prospective 
operation: —but whether the present momert of our deepest 
national humiliation, be that in which a humane and wise legis- 
lature would chuse to: make such alteration, I have great 
doubts. Had such alteration been made in the days of our 
vaunted national prosperity, when the people had the means of. 
saving something against’a day of need, I-presume there would : 
have been more wis'iom, and certainly. more humanity, than. 
now, wlien the labouring classes are steeped in poverty to the- 
lips, without employment, and without bread. Yet, such is: 
the proper moment, in the opinion of some sagacious legisla- 
tors, to establish Savings Banks, and to make Phillipics against 
the pressure of the Poor Laws! Heaven grant us a happy deli- 
verance from the domination:of those, who, for our sins, dare: 
to insult us with impunity, by offering such contemptible Quack 
Nostrums for the cure of the évils entailed upon us, by their. 
own detestable and wicked system of malad ministration. 
A POOR MAN. 


LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
omen 


Fram. the. Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow 
Bonze at Japan. 


NOVELTY IN PETITIONING: 
OR, 
THE RIGHT NAIL STRUCK RIGHT ON THE HEAD. . 

My good friend, | 

I have often had occasion to laugh at the 
boasted right of petition, so much prized by that dear 
old gentleman, John Bull ;—a right for which he has 
given both his ears, his eyes, his tongue and his Aands ; 
and for which, at one time, he would have given his- 
body and his soul into the bargain; though he begins 
now to perceive, that he has bought a bauble, instead of: 
an invaluable gem. It is a sad disappointment to him ; 
for he really believed this right of petitioning, was the 
phitosopher’s stone, and Fortunatus’s purse into the 
bargain, When he fancied anything ailed his famous 
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ynstitution, wistead of sending for the doctor, he wrote 
apetition to the se men, at the head of affairs; and’ 
an act of parliament was passed, to cure his disorder ; _ 
and while acts of parliament could do any good, he had 
‘hem in abundance for asking for. But at last ,he fell 
sick of acts of parliament :—his stomach was quite over- 
loaded with them ; and he was unreasonable enough to | 
petition against acts of parliament; which naturally 
enough threw the wise men into a‘great rage. From 
ihat moment has John petitioned in vain; as might be © 
expected, for he kept petitioning the parliament, instead 
of petitioning those who influenced the parliament; and 
his petitions furnished only perquisites to the clerks, in - 
ihe way of waste paper, and_oid parchments for tailor’s — | 
ineasures. | . h 
Some friends of mine at Leeds, have, however, at last 
hitupon the right inethod of petitioning, and addressed 
themselves to those who have the povrer, if they had but 
the will, to redress the old man’s grievances. How the 
matter will take [know not. Perhaps the ministers, 


a 


Si sage Be i a 


‘who are as complaisant, may not be more sincere than , if 
Philip, the father of Alexander; who professed himself f 
anxious to oblige the Athenians by every means in his i 
power, When marching to subdue them, just as the English ‘ 


ininisters profess the ewreatest regard for the laws, when 
ihey are about to annihilate them. When the Athenian 
ambassador found Philip profess so much desire to please 
the Athenians, hehad the honesty, though rather rude, to | 
tell him he would confer the greatest obligations upon ! 
that polite and learned city, if he would be kind:enough. - 
tohang himself! which, it is needless to add, with all’ 

his regard for Athens, Philip thought prudent to decline,» ~ 
Chere is some resemblance between the cases: for when. 
the English ministers are petilioned to reform parlia- | 
ment, and to abolish abuses, they are, in fact requested, 

Lo comnut suicide upon their power and emoluments ;-: 
Which, with all their sincere desire to serve, and to» ' 
oblige their country, it is natural enough they should re- : 
ruse. The Athenian, however did his duty, in pointing 
out What would best please his countrymen ;.and my .. 
iriends have done theirs, in giving the minisry as sincere | 
‘ transcript of the public wish! r ‘ 
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They propose, as Lords Liverpool, Sidmouth, Cas- 
tlereawh, and their worthy colleagues, not forgetting the 
“A Great Captain of the Age,” ¢ an de Whal they please. 
having the confidence of * their es minty, ” in the Houses 
of Parliament. that these sro: thies should be deemed 
the grand arbiters of the destinies of the nation; and 
that instead of ad lressing King, Lords, or Commons, as 
heretofore, we shoutl try what a direct application to 
the conclave of Downing Street may produce. [T re- 
member recomivending that the public of the Metropelis 
should watt pon the Ministers, with a request they 
would be sntistied wilh the mischief they had | done al- 
ready, and be vood eusugh to abandon the helm, while 
the ship was capable of beariny the tempests that might 
assail her ; but my friends at Leeds have improved upon 
the idea. There is somethipe so flattering in being pe- 
fitioned, that thoueh the pelition may have no effect, 
the petitioners may obtain civil treatment, which is more 
than the pe litioners of the legislature can always obtain 
from the Ministry. With much pains | po obiained a 
copy of the petilion, which may serve as a model for 
other places, if they should hay; en tO be satisiied with 
me, that the old mode is not worth continuance. 


‘To Lords Liverpool, Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and their co 
leagues in the administration. 
“ Lords aud Gentleims 


“The petition of the undersigned inhabitants of 
Leeds, sheweth, that we feel highly gratified in beholding, as we 
think, even a prebability that you are at last inclined to speak, 
and to aet with siecerity. We had altogether given up the 
idea of ever hearing the language of truth, or sincerity, from 
your honourable body; but the recent declaration of one ot 
your company, his Grace the Dike of Wellington, that “ county 
meetings are farces!” has mvigorated our forlorn hopes, and 
uictuced us to believe that truth is not altogether prohibited, 
even amongst the members of your honourable body. 
“We have dong been aware that public meetings held for 
the purpose of addressing the King, or the two houses of par- 
lament, were rendered nothing but farces: 


mtending to beni oY the declaration of _ Cirace, we have 
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onding our petitions direct fo your honourable body, instead 
af transmitting them, as formerly, by a circuitous route; as we 
ro well aware that you must, in all cases, ultimately determine 
the kind of recepuion our petitions shall receive. 

«That petitions to the throne are only petitions to your- 
lves, must be evident to every reflecting mind; knowing that 
the sovereign is without ree pousibility ; ‘and unaccountable to 
any laws: —the whole of his public actions being considered as 
your actions; While the borough infiuence eftect ui ly prevents 
him from cha tinting servants ‘al different principles, without 
breaking all terms with the borough faction, and fleeing to the 
arms of the people for protection. 

‘That petitions to the House of Lords are petitions ‘to 
wind must be equally evident when it is remembered that 
many of you form parts of that assembly ; and that a great part 
of that assembgy is sharer with you in the national taxation ; 
and that though you have been selected to endure the drudgery 
of office, and to beer the hatred of the oppressed, your sup- 
porters enjoy the rewards of the system, in ease and tranquillity. 
Consequently, you must, in all cases, be secure of the support 
of that house, whenever it may be necessary to support the 
system. When our petitions are sent to that house, you say, 
“receive them,” and they are received’—you say, “ reject 
them,” and the ‘y are rejected. 

“That the practice of sending petitions to the assembly gene- 
rally called the House of Commons, is, in effect, nothing more 
than sending petitions to yourselves, must be equally self-evi- 
dent from the following facts:—namely, the undermentioned 
38 places send 76 members to that louse ; being all the pro- 
perty of the undes-mentioned members of the upper house, or 
wealthy individuals; who not being allowed to vote in their own 
proper persons for members of the lower house, generally em- 
ploy their tenants, or dependants, as voters on the occasion ; 
and sham conveyances of the houses, or land, for which the 
votes are to be given, are occasionally made out for the voters, 
who swear they are the owners of the _ property belonging to 
the proprietors. 


List of the Burgage tenure borourhs, and the names of the 
Proprietors, 


Cockermouth, Earl Lonsdale. Knaresborough, Duke of Devon. 
Appleby, § Bar! Lonsdale. Chippenham, Mr. Guy. 

”? @ Earl Thanet. Borough-§ Mr. Lawson. 
Newton, T. Leizh. bridge. ’ Duke of Neweastle. 
Tavistock, Duke of Bedford. ¢ Lord Harewood. 


Northallerton, 
§ Lord Curzon. @ Mr. Pierce, 


litheroe. 
, [. rd Brounlow, Ripp yn, A¥iss Lawren Ge 
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Aa hmoud, j ord Dandee, Bond. 
Cy t 
Malden, Karl Fitzwilham. sitet i. Bankes. 


Berealston, Marl Beverley, 
Wareham, Myr. Caleratt 
on ie Duke of Rutland. 
meaenr > Lewdt althorpe. 
Midhurst, Lord Carrington. 
Old Sarum, Lord Caledon. 
Westbury, Sir M. Lopez. 
Aylesbury, Sir “i A‘Court. 
f Mr. C. Pelham, 
cae. ‘Barring ton. 
Petersfield, Mr. Jolliffe. 
st. Mawes, Marquis Buckingham. 
Saltash, Myr. Buller. 
Blechingley, M. Russell. 
Thirsk, Sir T. Frankland. 
ee ee i Clinton. 
Aspourbniain, S. _ Palke. 
“We wish to caiial your Lordships, that some of the pro. 
prietors of the above borourhs, and likewise some of the mem- 
bers, they have sent to the lower house, have frequently been 
very busy in abusing the radicals; but we éall the world to wit- 
ness, whether the radi cals, as a body, have ever been guilly of 
wholesade perjury, by swearing they were the proprietors of 
property belonging to others, in order to gratify a friend, a 
landlord, or a patron, in the illegal manufacture of members 
of parliament; yet the employers of perjured wretches, and 
the men who have gained their seats as legislators, through such 
agency, lave dared to insult. the feelings of mankind, by pro- 
fe shiews of religion ! 
« We wish next to call vour attention to the following list, 
containing 34 boroughs, and their proprietors, which send 68 
members of ‘parliament, 
ssatton, Sir M, Wood. 
Mitchell, Sir C. Hawkins, 
P 4 \Fr. Meust, 
ak! Karl Darlington. 


Wilbourn Port, Marq. Angles Ci. 
Bridg Lord Panulet. 


Oakhampton, Mr. A. Saville. 

Kast Grinstead, Duchess of Dorset 

Horsham, Duke of Norfolk, 
weer Sir J. Graham. 

Ludgershall, + Reeret. 
Pounton, Earl of Radnor. 

Great Bedwin, Earl Ayi. sbury. 
§ Lord Sidney, 
? Lord Middleton, 

a ee Earl Edgecombe. 
OOaey, ; A. Wortley. 
Newport, Duke of Northumberland 
Haslemere, Earl Lonsdale. 

Farl Hardwick, 
Lord Somers. 


Whitchurch, 
Newton, 


Reigate, 


Aldborouch, Duke of Newcastle. 
Great Marlow, Mr. O. Williams. 
Weobly, Marquis Bath. 
Peterborough, Earl Fitzwilliam. 
§ Mr. Barham. 

(G. Hookfield. 


ieche 


Sockbridge, 
ewaler, : 











Weudover, Lord Carrington, Mr. 


stevning, Duke of Norfolk. 
Arundel, Duke of Norfolk. 
Lord Caljthorp. 
M. Beckford. 
Wootten Bassett, Mr. J. Pitt. 
Lord Shaftesbury. 
R. Williams. 
Bridport, C. Sturt. 
Shaftesbury, Earl Roseberry, 
4 Sir C. Hawkins, 
US, Stephens. 


Hindon, 


Dorchester, 


st, Ives, 


oniton, Flood. 

t Mr. Townsend. 
Taunton, Sir T. Lethbridge. 
Leominster, Mr. Coleman. 
Minchead, H. F. Leithell. 

4 Earl Derby. 

UH. Horrocks. 
Pomfret, Karl Harewood. 
Collington, Lord Clinton. 
Stamford, Marquis Exeter. 
Windsor, Sir J. Ramsbotham, 
Penryn, Lord Duustonville, 


li 


Preston, 
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Amersham, t. Drake. 

Wallingford, the reported regular 
price, 40 guineas a vote, and 
those who chuse to buy may have 
them, 


Tregony, Karl Darlington, 
; Duke of Richmond. 
Nioenester ‘ . 
coe’) 2 Earl Egremont. 
¢ Duke of Newcastie. 
Newark, T * jleton 
ashi ¢ Lord Middieton. 


In the above boroughs, a majority of the houses belongs te 
ihe borough proprietor, who compels his tenants to vote for 
the persons he thinks proper to nominate. Generally speaking 
the proprietors influence in the election for these places is .ab- 
solute ; for if any tenant venture to think for himself, his house 
iy lost, and his ruin probably effected. 

“ The individuals named as proprietors of the above bo- 
roughs, have the power of sending men to parliament, to dis- 
pose of the property, liberty, and lives of the whole nation. 
They CAN, in general, sell their seats for whatever purpose they 
think proper, either to the ministers of the crown for a share in 
the national taxation, a place in the army, navy, or church ; or 
to a foreign power, for the love of money. You are probably 
aware that the French King had pensioners in the English par- 
liament, in the reign of Charles the Second ; and you must re- 
member a more recent charge, that an East Indian’ Nabob had 
employed part of his wealth, in buying seats in the honourable 
house. The influence which your Lordships must possess with 
such men cannot be doubted, so long as you have the resources 
of the nation at your command. 


“ We wish further to call your attention to the following list 
of beroughs, and their patrons :— 


Grampound. es ag Edgecumbe. 
Weymouth, and @G. F. John- a P. Treby. 
Melcombe Regis, § — stone. Plymouth, Adinjralty. 


Hedon. 

West Looe, ¥ a 
East Looe, § Mr. Buller. 
Wilton, Earl Pembroke. 
East Retford, 

Great Grimsby. 


Wenlock, } Lord Bradford 


Mr. Forrester. 
Bishop’s Castle, Lord Powis. 
Portsmouth, Treasury. 
Wells, Mr. Tudway. 
Evesham, Lord Northwick. 





Grantham, Earl Krounlow. 
Huntingdon, Earl Sandwich. 
Queenborough, Admiralty. 
Helston, Duke of Leeds, 
Liverpool, 
Lancaster, 

7 . Lord Orford. 
icant at + Sit M. B. Folkes, 
Beverley. 

Hull. 

Vambridge, Duke of Rutland. 
Barnstaple. 

Ludlow, Earl Powis, 


Oxford, Duke of Marlborough. 

Carlisle, Ear! Lonsdale. 

Pool, Treasury. 

Sudbury, 

Chester, Earl Grosvenor. 

Ipswich, 

_ § Duke of Devonshire, 

Derby, 4B Coke. 

Higham Ferrers, Earl Fitzwilliam. 
nem Earl Carlile. 

Morpeth, aia. fie. 2 P 

‘Tamworth, Sir R. Peel. 

Ely, Marquis Corawalilis. 
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Litchfield. “ wipe Stattord ei yrouch, SPS aa Ki’, 
Lord Ansen. Burs Duk 
Bridgenorth, L. Whitmore, nh Dy ¢ iar] Biuston, 
Neweastle-t 7 ler-Iwne, vs ath 5 Matg iis Of Bath, 
Maldon. ieha rc. “ alt ner. 
Maidstone. Lestwitbiel, ay ‘ I sume 
Northampton. Bodinin, — a PDe Punstanvall 
Guildord CLs rd vag mithey. Christeburch, G. TT. hose. | 
0 Mr. Onsi Winehel- ¢ Marquis Buckinghara, 

Colchester. sea, ¢ sir H.C. Mildmay, 
adinieaiiiie: ¢ Karl B wthurst. Brockley, Merquis Staitord, 

¢ Mr. Cripps Leamington, Sir HE RB. Neale: 


W oadstock. }) ke of Marlborough Newport, EC ORs sf WV. Hlolon: 5; 
Warwick. Earl Warwick. Yarmouth, Sir L. T. W. Holmes. 
Malmesbury, Mr, Pitt. a  § Earl Portsmouth, 
Camelford, Lord Dar'ineton. aarti 2 Mr. Elwall. 
Hlarwich, Treasury. ‘Tiverto >, Earl Harrowby. 
Buckingham, Marq. Buckingham, Calne, Sraroauis of Lansdown 
ER Pm § Lord Hantinetiela, Devizes, Mir. S stain nn. 
@ Mr. Bourne. Maalborough, Earl Aviesbury 
Lyme Regis, Earl Westmoreland. Bewdley, W. A. Robarts. 
Totness, Marquis Herttord, Droitwich, Lord Fotey. 
Launceston, D of Nortnumberland, Secarbo- (Duke of Rutland. 
Thetford, 4 Duke of Grafton, reugh, Karl Mulgrave. 
® Lord Petre. Banbury, Earl Guildford. 
Castle- § Mr. Howard. Bian i Radnor, 
Kising, @ Marquis Cholmondeley, seca W. Wryuidham. 
Truro, Lord Falmouth. ‘ Var Mount Kdce- 
St. Germains, Earl St. Germains. Fowev, - combe, 
Liskeard, Earl St. Gerimains. , _P. Rashleigh, Esq. 


Orford, M: urquis Thetford. 


“Phe above boroughs, n which the privilege of voting is vested 
in the corporation, or freemen, send one hundred and seventy- 
one members to parliament ; —the elections are influenced, in 
those places where the names of the patrons are attached, by 
those persons; and in the other places, the votes too often go 
to the best bidder. It must not be supposed the members sent 
from these places represent the inhabitants ; the greatest part 
of whom have no more todo with the election of members than 
the man inthe moon ! The electors are a privilig ed class; con- 
sisting of corporations, aud a few mis called freemen J who 
often make a trade of their privileges, and carry their votes, 
like pigs, to the best market. The rogers in some places do not 
amount to more than eight individuals; as at Marlborough, 
though the town contains 2307 inhabitants. Indeed, in the fast 
nam ed : af places, though In clid: ug some very — sulous towns, 
scarcely any of them contains above thir ty voters. Yar ‘moutil, 
in the Isle of W ight, has uot had more than one en resident in 
the place ter upwards oi fifty years. Bath contains 39,00 
inhabitants, bit the priviies re Of vot Ine is contined ted COrpa- 
ration consis sting of thir ly weembers * 
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(he miluence of vonr Lords .s as the givers of all good 


nos. in the towns of Lover, Uythes, Hastings, Sandwich, 
Pre. New Romney, Wine ney and Seaford, Te ibis thie 
shiees effectualiv for your own. The above places, colle: tively, 
, ® * ¥ 4 > : ’ 

ed coos DROCMIETS CO 2 arias nf, out of fue 489 tite Dy i ny- 

d. faall these places, money is the great “one thine need- 
i‘)? and vour Lordships are aware, iti at money Is always spent 


most freely wheu those who spend it hope they can have re- 
course to the national pars . for a tresi supply. 

“With regard to the ve: niining places that furnish Members 
tothe Hon. House, including the open boroughs and counties, 
ittisa well known fret, thet the voters do net amount to one- 
hundredth part of the juhalbit: ats ; consequently the tempfta- 
‘iow of money has a poweriul effect ; aud if yorr Lordships do 
not secure the seats, His because your ma youlty is sufficiently 
huge without them. Under these circumstances, if we she uid 
think an assembly so composed rather a chamber for regis- 
tering ministerial edicts, than a fall, fair, and free representa- 
lion of the country, have we vot grounds for the opinion; and, 
if so, meetings for the purpose of petitioning must be sad 
farces; and we deem it better to send our petitions direct to 
their tinal destination, Not that we expect our petitions wil 
produce any beneficial efleet ; for we are well aware that peti- 
tions to—you mist always be in vain, unless attended with 
circumstances which might render it unsafe to treat them with 
contempt 5 but we address vou, that aur countrymen may see 
we are not destitute of Awinelidy, since we can stoop so low! 

* We wish further to cail your attention to an assertion of one 
of your body, that ‘no minister who had jost the confidence 
of the country would venture to appear in’ the House of Com- 
mous!” and to another, “that all the thinking part of the 
country approves your government.” Now unless, when speak- 
ing of the country, you eontine the application to vourselves, 
and those who are fattening with vou upon ifs spoil, we hesitate 
not to declare those assertions are unfree :for it is our firm con. 
viction, from the foregoing analysis, that it is posstble for you 
to oblain an overwhelming majority in both houses, in support 
of measures which would be condeamed by nine-tenths of ‘the 
pee ple a 

“Ef your ag hips were really sincere in believing those asser- 
tons, we would propose a plan for your acceptance, by which 
it might be fairly ascertained to what degree you do. possess the 
confidence of the country :—namelv that you should introduce 
a bill inte parliament, for the purpose of calling a national 
éssemoly, consisting of five huudred members, to decide that 


“ees , },! 
MuEeshopy : —- set: 


such assembiv to be chosen by the votes of all male 
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adults, resident within the electoral districts. «if you “alls 
possess the conn dence of the country, you could have nothir> 
to app: ebend from such a measure; and its sanction would 
enable you must triun iphan ty to " alee the Manchester 
massacre, and the persecution o f the Queen! But i you have 
not sufficient confidence to pre pose such an assemb! i¥, We be 
seech you to retire from the stage, that you ma 'y not , by pro- 
longing the faree, convert it into. a “travedy. 
“ And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 


i wonder much what answer my good friends in the 
administration would make to i a petition. Surely 
they will not arrogate to themselves the power of the 
King, and make no reply to petitions they do not happen 
to like. And what reply can they make? They know 
the vizors they wear are seen through, but will they have 
the courage to take them off, and avow their practice in 
plain language ? Will they say to the people, “ We 
** know you dislike us, but we like our salaries, and wilt 
*“ govern you in spite of yourselves. We know you 
‘*¢ are not represented ; but we will still declare you are 
‘* as well represented as you deserve to be. We know 
*‘ there are abuses, but we will not mend them. We 
“ know you are poor, but we will not diminish your bur- 
“thens, which make us rich. We know you labou 
“under sad privations; but you must endure them, for 
*¢ they are our blessings. We know you are impoverished, 
““ but you must still plod on to the parish workhouse, 
‘* for we cannot quit our palaces. You must be ‘indigent, 
“ for we must be rich; and if you are not content with 
“ this, beware of our Yeomanry!” I can hardly believe 
this language would be plainly held; but it may be ‘so; 
and, if the system rogeive no check, “ to this complexion 
it must come gt last.” The reformers have, however, onc 
consolation—that come what may—let the thunders roll, 
or the lightnings flash—let the wind howl, or the rains 
descend—they are guiltless. They have run all risks to 
give timely and ‘re peated warnings ; in which consolation 
also participates. | 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 

° THE BLACK DW ARF. 
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